Among the States 


Tri-state Cooperation.—A seven-man committee, rep- 
resenting the states of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, recently issued a study of institutional prob- 
lems. It concluded with recommendation for construc- 
tion of a tri-state institution for care and treatment of 
mentally defective delinquents. 

Under the proposal the institution would be con- 
structed near the geographic center of the three-state 
area, one of the states assuming a bonded obligation for 
construction costs and the remaining two making a capi- 
tal contribution to the project. The report states that 
maintenance costs should be financed by a per capita 
charge upon the three states for each person committed 
to the institution. 

In pointing out the need for such a project the com- 
mittee emphasized that defective delinquents do not be- 
long in state hospitals for the mentally ill but often 
present too difficult a disciplinary problem in institutions 
for the mentally defective. The number of such de- 
linquents in any of the three states is too small to war- 
rant a separate institution. The committee also reported 
on treatment of alcoholics and the aged and made rec- 
ommendations for further tri-state studies. 

Arkansas Mental Hospital.—Governor Sid McMath 
has announced a $10,530,000 state hospital rebuilding 
program to provide early admission and improved treat- 
ment for mental health patients. State-federal financing 
will be required, the state to provide one-third, which 
necessitates legislative appropriation. The federal govern- 
ment already has advanced $200,000 for planning. 

The projected hospital is to be at Litthe Rock on the 
site of the present state hospital and will comprise many 
small units. These are to be especially designed and 
equipped to permit latest methods of treatment, with 
different units for different types and stages of treatment 
and care. A capacity of 1,500 beds is expected. The plan 
calls for twenty-two new buildings together with some 
ten present structures or units under construction. ‘The 
new group is to adjoin the site of a proposed medical 
center, and Governor McMath has pointed out that 
facilities of the state hospital will be available to the 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine. Building of 
the hospital, he has said, will facilitate training of neces- 
sary personnel and stafhng of this and other mental units 
in the state. 

Nebraska Mental Health.—An increasing number of 
voluntary patients are applying for treatment at the state 
mental hospitals. This forward step was brought about 
by a law, enacted by the 1947 Nebraska legislature, which 
provides that persons may be admitted voluntarily in- 
stead of being committed by an “insanity board.” Vol- 
untary patients, it was pointed out, do not feel the 
resentment of having been committed and they are more 
easily and quickly treated. The law also changed the 
name of each county board to County Board of Mental 
Health, and struck the term “insane” from the law books, 


Maine Tax Study. —Governor Frederick G. Payne of 
Maine recently appointed a 56-member Tax Revision 
Committee under the leadership of the president of 
Bates College. Title of the committee does not represent 
its broad functions; the studies in fact will be along the 
lines of a Maine-wide “Litthe Hoover Commission.” The 
group not only will study revenue sources but also the 
methods in which tax funds are spent, since the proper 
expenditure of existing revenues is felt to be a pre. 
requisite to the seeking of further taxes. Maine's action 
brings to twenty-seven the number of states and terri. 
tories which recently have est blished special bodies to 
survey and study the reorganization of state government, 
Oregon Highway Accidents.— Accidents on rural road. 
ways claimed 77 per cent of lives lost in Oregon trafic 
last year but accounted lor only 38 per cent of all acci- 
dents reported throughout the state, according to a te. 
port by the Secretary of State. Rural trafhe accidents in 
1949 were three times more lethal than those taking 
place inside cities and towns. 


Research Project for the South.—.\ new research in- 
stitute to undertake studies and surveys of problems con- 
fronting the South is the outgrowth of cooperation be. 
tween Tulane University, the Edward C. Schlieder Edu- 
cational Foundation, and the Division of Employment 
Security of the Louisiana Department of Labor. It is 
estimated that some 5 million people will leave southern 
farms during the next decade and employment must be 
provided for them in urban areas. This transition has 
already begun. The South must find an answer to such 
questions as “What industries give best promise of sta- 
bility and growth in the South? What will be the effect 
of the movement of rural dwellers to the cities and towns 
offering industrial jobs upon the communities, their 
schools and other institutions, and their inhabitants old 
and new? What changes of state and local governments 
may be advisable to meet the new situations?” The sur- 
veys and studies of the institute should be invaluable in 
helping to solve these problems. 
Heavy Trucks Banned.—An order issued by the Public 
Service Commission of Wiseonsin bans heavy trucks 
during week-ends and holidays from using certain Wis 
consin highways that are main routes for recreational 
travel. The order is effective from July 1 to September 
10. The restriction is “to prevent trafhe congestion affect- 
ing the safety of the public... .” 

Washington Infant Death Rate.—W ashington’s infant 
mortality rate of 27 per thousand live births last year was 
the lowest in the state’s history, according to the state 
Health Department. It compared with a rate of 27.6 
deaths in 1948 and an estimated 31.1 for the nation last 
year. The birth rate of 24.4 per 100,000 population is 
a little under the Washington rate for 1948 but slightly 
above the national estimate of 24.1 per 100,000 in 1949. 
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Progress of the States 
1949-50 


Opening Statement at the Governors’ Conference, 1950 


By FRANK CARLSON 


Governor of Kansas, Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, at the Forty-second 
Annual Meeting, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
Monday Morning, June 19, 1950 


Governors as well as the Governors’ Conference 

in expressing our appreciation for the generous 
welcome which has been extended to us by our host, 
the distinguished Governor of West Virginia, We 
look forward with great pleasure to spending a few 
days here in this delightful and historic spot. The 
Governors’ Conference has met here before, and 
that means that it has looked forward with great 
pleasure to returning to West Virginia. We are 
grateful to the Governor and Mrs. Patteson and to 
all the people of West Virginia for the opportunity 
to make this return visit. 

The year 1949-50 has been a busy one for the 
states and consequently a busy year for the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. For several years after the war, 
due to unsettled conditions, the states concentrated 
on plans and programs having to do with recon- 
version from war activities and on constructive ap- 
praisals of the problems which would confront the 
states as a result of changed conditions and situa- 
tions growing out of the most devastating and 
costly war that this country had ever known. 

The legislatures of 1949 and 1950 directed their 
attention to these problems—some new, but all more 
extensive and urgent than ever before. These prob- 
lems had to do primarily with education, public 
works and highways, public welfare and public 
health, intergovernmental relationships, and—above 
all, and affecting all services and activities—the diffi- 
cult questions relating to tax and fiscal policy, and 
the organization and operation of state governments 
themselves. 


] KNOW I speak for each and every one of the 


has always been the primary responsi- 
bility of state government. It should continue so to 
be. As is well known, our educational plant ran 
down during the war because of shortages of both 
materials and man power. Teaching staffs were cur- 
tailed and standards had to be adjusted to wartime 
conditions. As a result, with the end of the war our 
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plants were inadequate, and personnel was inade. 
quate and ill-equipped to care for a vastly increased 
school population. To this problem the Governors’ 
Conference directed its immediate attention, and 
two years ago it requested the Council of State Gov. 
ernments to make a comprehensive factual study of 
education in the forty-eight states. 

The report of this study was submitted to the 
Governors’ Conference at its last annual meeting. 
It was the most extensive report that had ever been 
made dealing with the situation existing in all the 
states in the field of education. Many of the sug. 
gestions and recommendations contained therein 
have been adopted by the states throughout the 
country, and many of them will be put into effect 
after the next meetings of the state legislatures, 

Within the past two years the states have more 
than doubled their appropriations for education and 
for grants to their political subdivisions for the 
maintenance and support of their schools, Teacher- 
training programs have been reorganized and ex- 
panded, and salaries for teachers have been raised 
almost everywhere to conform to a rising price 
scale and to maintain and expand educational per- 
sonnel. 

Surpluses accumulated during the war years have 
been used extensively for the renovation and ex- 
pansion of school buildings and other facilities, 
while, at the same time, large new appropriations 
have been made available for additional capital out- 
lays. Perhaps in no other field have the states been 
so conscious generally of the pressing need and their 
responsibility, and perhaps in no other fieid is more 
rapid progress being made. 


Ff 1940 there were 32.5 million motor vehicles 
using our highways. By the end of 1950 their num- 
ber will have increased to 44 million. And to a very 
large extent, our highway system is the same system 
that existed in 1940. 

It is true that new construction has been expe- 
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dited greatly during the past year or so, but prior 
to that time most of the highway funds that were 
available had to be used for much-needed repairs 
on the existing system and for continuing extensive 
and expensive maintenance necessary to care for 
greatly increased traffic and traffic loads. 

Three major highway problems confront the 
states: the enlargement of our road systems to meet 
present-day needs; the regulation and control of 
trafic on our roads in the interest of business and 
commerce and in the interest of all people gener- 
ally; and the promotion of safety on the highways 
of America. 

Our highway systems must be preserved, ex- 
tended, and expanded. This will require large ex- 
penditures of public funds, and this means that 
additional revenues must be raised for highways. It 
is, however, a well-known fact that we pay for roads 
whether we have the roads or not. But while we are 
thinking in terms of an expanding highway system 
and of new construction to meet new needs, it is 
imperative that we preserve and conserve the $50 
billion investment which the American people have 
already in our existing roads. Such a program of 
preservation and conservation will require construc- 
tive legislation and much more adequate law en- 
forcement. 

The loss of life and destruction of property on 
our highways are appalling, and, as has been said so 
frequently, they constitute a national scandal! We 
know how to promote safety—the only problem is to 
translate.our knowledge into effective and concerted 
action. 

More than 31,500 people were killed on the roads 
of America in 1949. With intelligent, dynamic, and 
concerted action, we can save 10,000 lives in 1951. 

With these things in mind, the Governors’ Con- 
ference last year directed the Council of State Gov- 
ernments to make a study of these problems and to 
recommend and suggest to the states action pro- 
grams toward these objectives. 

The report has been submitted to the Conference, 
and I would like to suggest that each of the states 
that has not already done so designate or establish 
an agency or a commission to study carefully this 
report and develop a well-rounded plan and pro- 
gram dealing with the problems specifically appli- 
cable to its state—such a plan and program to be 
available prior to the convening of the next legis- 
lature. 


| THE past decade and a half, the greatest 
increase in state activities and in state expenditures 
has been in the fields of welfare and health. And 
today welfare, generally speaking, is next to the 
most expensive duty and responsibility of state gov- 
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ernments—in some states the cost is even greater 
than that of education. Welfare programs, generally, 
include assistance to the various categories such as 
the aged, the handicapped, and children; relief of 
the destitute; the care of the mentally ill and de- 
fective; and the control, treatment and detention of 
the delinquent. 

In the field of public health all states have major 
programs dealing with the prevention of disease and 
the care and treatment of the sick. The extent of 
welfare and health programs, their financing and 
administration, are matters of major concern in all 
the states. 

One of the oldest functions of state governments 
has to do with the care and treatment of the men- 
tally ill. This function is today an administrative, 
a financial, and—above all—a very human problem 
everywhere, and all of the states are searching for 
constructive solutions. At the request of this Con- 
ference, a report dealing with the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill in the forty-eight states has 
been submitted to you. It contains facts and figures 
never before compiled with respect to all the states. 
I commend it to your careful consideration. 


Ee QUESTION of intergovernmental relations has 
attained new proportions—it has become more acute 
and pressing, in operation as well as structurally. 
What should be the relationship between the state 
and its political subdivisions—between the states 
and the federal government? 

These relationships, of necessity, change with 
changing times and conditions, and each generation 
has to examine this problem anew. It is a question 
which affects the basic responsibilities of the various 
levels of government. It affects their day-to-day op- 
erations, and the question of intergovernmental re- 
lations has direct and important bearing on the 
promotion and preservation of democratic govern- 
ment itself, 

As new needs have arisen, and as more and more 
demands have been made upon government to meet 
these needs, local governments—largely supported 
by the property tax—increasingly have been hard 
pressed for funds, Year by year they have come to 
the states urging more grants, a greater share of 
state-collected revenues. 

From year to year the states have made larger and 
larger grants to their political subdivisions to sup- 


port many public services. And so, today, in a num- 


ber of states more than half of state-collected reve- 
nue is allocated to political subdivisions, and ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent of all activities and 
functions of local governments are financed by state 
funds. 

(Concluded on Page 188) 
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Peace Is Our Business 


Address by Paut G. HorrMAN 


Administrator, Economic Cooperation Administration, at the Forty-second 
Annual Governors’ Conference, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, Monday Evening, June 19, 1950 


deeply appreciate because it gives me the op- 

portunity to share with you my concerns and 
my hopes as to the world situation. I trust that you 
will, after hearing me, believe that my concerns are 
justified and that my hopes are well founded. If you 
do, I know of no other group of men anywhere who 
can do more to dispel the causes for concern and 
make realities of those hopes. 

I speak of causes for concern. For deep concern. 
They are three. Let me list them briefly; let me then 
develop them more fully. 

First, I am concerned by the vast lack of under- 
standing on the part of too many Americans of the 
character of the struggle going on here and now be- 
tween the Kremlin and the free world. Ladies and 
gentlemen, just let me make an understatement and 
say that it is titanic. The issue is the survival of 
Western civilization itself—no more, no less. 

Secondly, I am concerned by a growing accept- 
ance of the inevitability of World War III. That is 
a sentiment, uncritical and felt rather than ex- 
pressed, against which every nerve and fiber in me 
rebels, 

Thirdly, I am concerned by the wide failure of 
too many Americans to understand that it takes 
planning, work, and sacrifice to win a peace just as 
surely as it takes planning, work, and sacrifice to 
win a war. 


TT « INVITATION to speak to you tonight I 


Pew LET’s take up point one in detail. I say that 
the struggle now going on between the free Western 
world and the dictatorship of the East is the most 
titanic struggle in the history of man, and I am 
quoting from General Marshall when I say to you 
that it is as important to win it as ever it has been 
to win any military campaign in history. 

To gauge the character of the Kremlin’s over- 
weening ambitions, let’s turn to some frightening 
facts. 

In 1941, the Kremlin controlled some 8.5 million 
square miles of territory. Today it controls 16 mil- 
lion square miles. 

In 1941, 193 million people listened to the Voice 
of Moscow. Today, 755 million people listen to the 
Voice of Moscow. 
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We all know—but somehow fail to wrap our 
minds around the fact—that Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and now most of China have 
fallen under the fist of the Kremlin. 

Those are the raw facts of recent history. 

This is the record of man’s greatest grab. It is a 
grab which in some cases took place as a result of 
Russian occupations. In other cases it was brought 
about by hard-core, fifth column infighters. Even 
while the Kremlin was ostensibly our ally she set up 
in almost every free nation these Communist fifth 
columns which take orders direct from Moscow. 
After V-E Day, those fifth column activities were 
sharply stepped up. They have been carrying on 
their campaign on economic, political, and informa- 
tional fronts in not less than forty countries, 

On the political front, the hard-core seeks to 
destroy confidence in all the existing institutions 
that free men have laboriously set up to give mean- 
ing and substance to liberty. It will go to any 
lengths. I think most of you have read the story of 
the French Assembly's attempt to pass an anti- 
sabotage measure designed to safeguard the French 
recovery effort against malicious injury. In a bloody 
struggle to seize the rostrum from its chairman, the 
Red deputies actually tore desks to pieces and used 
the pieces as clubs in their vicious attack. The at- 
tack was defeated and I am happy to say that, in 
the face of such violence, the French: Assembly had 
the courage to pass the anti-sabotage bill. 

On the economic front, the aim of the Commu- 
nists is to stop production and impede trade. On 
this front they have shown a devilish ingenuity. 
Last year in Italy, for instance, they staged scores of 
what they called “checkerboard strikes.” It worked 
like this. One section of a plant would go on strike 
for an hour, then another section for an hour, and 
so on. The result was a slow-down far out of pro 
portion to the number of hours involved, because, 
with one section of a plant idle, the others were 
frequently unable to operate. 

Another trick was a slow-down strike during 
which a workman performed only the specific duty 
he was called upon to do. If his machine ran out of 
oil, for example, he let it run until it overheated 
and cracked. When called down, his argument was 
that it was not his function to oil the machine. 
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Of the numerous strikes that plagued Europe last 
year only a small minority could be justified on 
economic grounds, 

On the informational front, the hard-core has 
adopted the methods of Goebbels and Hitler: the 
big lie, repeated so often that it is eventually ac- 
cepted as at least partly truth, Their purpose is to 
instill fear and hatred and distrust. They know that 
fear, hatred, and distrust poison and confuse peo- 
ple’s minds. They know that confused people—espe- 
cially if they are hungry—will turn to almost any- 
thing. 

If I seem to speak about these methods with a 
certain authority, it is because we in ECA have 
borne the brunt of the attack. Over the past two 
years, Moscow has trained its biggest guns on the 
Marshall Plan. 


New LeT’s turn to this second concern of mine— 
the acceptance of the inevitability of World War III. 

I happen to have an automobile business in Los 
Angeles. Just a few weeks ago there was a great 
burst of new interest in automobiles. In checking 
the reasons for this we discovered that at the bot- 
tom of it all was a rumor that the Cadillac plant 
had been converted to the building of tanks. Now 
| find that there is a similar boom all over the 
country, and, that when inquiry is made of would- 
be purchasers, they often explain that they figured 
to play it safe and get a car while the getting was 
good. All of which indicates this acceptance of the 
inevitability of World War IIL. 

Unfortunately, such an acceptance plays directly 
into the hands of Moscow. You remember that Mos- 
cow took proprietorship of the word “democracy.” 
She stole that one. Now Moscow is trying to steal 
the word “peace.” The Communists are trying to 
get US to talk war while THEY talk peace, One of 
the greatest so-called “peace offensives” in history is 
now going on all through Europe. We are always 
painted as warmongers. So any time any one of us 
makes the statement, “We have got to do this or 
that to win World War III,” he is just furnishing 
grist for the Communist mill. Such statements give 
them exactly what they want and put us right where 
they want us. We don’t belong there. The way is 
open to us to avoid that very dangerous trap and 
that is to recognize that our goal should not be to 
win World War III. Our goal should be to prevent 
World War III ever happening. 

President Truman made this clear in his speech 
on June 11 in St. Louis. “Above all,” he said, “I 
wish to emphasize that the objective of our efforts 
is peace, not conflict.”” That sentiment has also been 
expressed with noteworthy vigor by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, by Chief of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff Omar Bradley, and Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter, and both in the concept of 
the Marshall Plan by General Marshall himself and 
in the administration of that plan, it should be crys- 
tal clear to everyone that peace is our business. Let 
me repeat that—Peace is our business. 

1 would like to add that planning to win World 
War III would be one of the most impractical 
dreams ever imagined. We can’t—no one can—win 
World War LI. World War III would bring in- 
soluble problems for both the victors and the van- 
quished. And the victors would once again find 
themselves faced with the problem of rebuilding 
the cities and towns that they had destroyed. I, for 
one, would not relish administering a Russian re- 
covery program, 

The only thing that can be said for war was said 
by General Marshall in his Memorial Day address. 
“... It is,” he stated, “the lesser of two evils. For 
it is better than appeasement of aggression because 
appeasement encourages the very aggression it seeks 
to prevent. And it is far better than submission to 
tyranny and oppression, because without freedom 
and respect for human dignity life would not be 
worth living.” 

Yes, war is better than appeasement of tyranny, 
yet once a nation finds itself involved in war—no 
matter how righteous its cause may be—the nation’s 
full energy is directed toward destruction—the de- 
struction of property, of lives, and of morale. Bullets 
are followed by poison gas and poison gas by atom 
bombs. What the next horror would be is beyond 
imagination. But we may be certain that World 


_ War LIL would involve the mass extermination of 


whole populations. In my opinion, it would lead to 
the suicide of civilization itself. 

No, it isn’t a shooting war, it is this present strug- 
gle with the Kremlin that must be won if the sur- 
vival of the free world is to be assured. 


Fie ARE we going to do it? | am going to borrow 
a phrase from my good friend Bernard Baruch and 
say that we can do it by “waging the peace.” If we 
do, any concern—that third concern of mine, viz., 
the failure of too many people in America to un- 
derstand that you must plan, work, and sacrifice to 
win the peace—will be dispelled. 

Waging the peace is a four-front struggle. It calls 
for activities on the same three fronts that the 
Kremlin's fifth columns act on—the economic, the 
political, the informational, And the military, too, 
have a vital role to play. I am not a military expert 
and I am not going to talk military strategy. But I 
think certain aspects of the military front are quite 
obvious if we really think them through. 

First off, it should be clear that our primary ob- 
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jective is to prevent the Red Army from marching. 
There is no implication in this that we should put 
our faith in Maginot Lines. Secretary of National 
Defense Louis Johnson hit the nail on the head 
when he stated, ““What we seek by way of prepared- 
ness is a force of sufficient strength to deter aggres- 
sion.” 

What kind of force? Certainly air power strong 
enough to make Moscow stop, look, and listen. 
Certainly the development of defensive weapons 
against tanks. On that score, Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace has given us reason for optimism by 
declaring that weapons are on the way which may 
make the tank obsolete as an offensive weapon. 
That is tremendous, because Russia is pouring 
much of her wealth into tanks. 

Now I have heard a lot of talk lately about total 
defense. There are those who would “arm to the 
teeth,” who would raise ack-ack guns about Keokuk 
and who would throw radar rings around Rapid 
City. I personally do not think we can afford that 
kind of defense. General Marshall has estimated 
that it would cost “more than $go billion a year.” 
Spending on that kind of basis would surely run us 
back to war-time controls and rationing, for there 
is no other way of getting such a diversion of our 
resources to military expenditures. A decade of 
spending for total defense might find us with few 
freedoms left to defend. 

One of the best ways of forming a strong defense 
force is achieved by an integrated and lasting alli- 
ance with the free peoples of the world, That we 
have begun to do through the North Atlantic Pact. 
We are spending over $1 billion a year on that 
program, and it is worth every dime—both to the 
Europeans and to us. For the same measures that 
insure the safety of Frankfort, Coventry, and Lille 
are the measures that also give defense to Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, and Keokuk, Iowa. 

Now we come to the planning of the peace on the 
economic side. We in ECA have been waging the 
peace on that front for more than two years. We 
have helped the free people of Western Europe to 
re-establish their economies on a sounder and more 
vigorous footing. We have provided food to give 
strength to the workers’ arms, tools to implement 
the skill of their hands, and the “know-how” neces- 
sary to make the most effective use of these tools. 

We have waged peace on the political front by 
assisting in every way possible the free nations we 
are working with to strengthen the institutions of 
free men that the Kremlin ceaselessly attempts to 
tear down. That fight has been pretty well justified 
by the sharp swing away from Communism in West- 
ern Europe since the Marshall Plan went into ac- 
tion. The most recent proof of that pattern is in to- 
day’s newspapers. In the important German state 
elections, the Communists took a sound whacking. 
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The 14 per cent of the vote that they got in 1947 was 
reduced to a small 5 per cent on Sunday, June 19, 
1950. And Communist leader Max Reimann, who 
ran from what was once a Communist stronghold, 
not only failed to get elected; he ran fourth. 

On the informational front, we have fought lying 
propaganda with truth and nothing but the truth, 
With all the means at our command, we have tried 
to tell the Marshall Plan story so that each Euro. 
pean—and each free citizen—would understand that 
recovery and freedom are inseparable. 


a THE end of hostilities, it has cost billions to 
keep ourselves militarily prepared and to wage the 
peace on the political, economic, and informational 
fronts. But let’s not forget this: We can wage the 
peace on all those fronts for a year for what it would 
cost to wage a shooting war for ten days, Further. 
more, a large part of our expenditures—certainly 
half of the costs of the Marshall Plan—have gone to 
restore the ravages of war. Actually, waging the 
peace is not too costly. And if we wage the peace on 
these four fronts, not only in Europe, but in other 
areas where the Kremlin is threatening to destroy 
freedom, I, for one, am completely confident that 
the free world will win out against the Kremlin. 

Why? 

First, because of the very real success that the 
Marshall Plan has had in Europe. In presiding over 
the re-birth of a continent, we have seen doubts dis- 
pelled, we have watched a spiritual regeneration, 
we have witnessed the thrilling sight of men fight- 
ing and winning over the forces of slavery and evil. 

Second, because we have such a tremendous ad- 
vantage in resources, both material and human. 
Let's take material factors. Steel, for instance. The 
free world produces 144 million tons a year to the 
Soviet sphere’s go million tons. We dig out 1 billion, 
360 million tons of coal a year to their 430 million 
tons. We pump 3 billion, and 89 million barrels of 
oil to their 299 million barrels. Oil is a key Soviet 
weakness, incidentally, highlighting the peril of the 
oil-rich Middle East. We have over 85 per cent of 
the world’s electric power production, 85 per cent 
of the total railway mileage. We have a major share 
of the world’s skilled workers. All in all, we possess 
over three-fourths of the world’s industrial pro 
duction. 

Take human factors. The strength of any nation 
is the strength of the individuals who make it up. 
Under the lash of the dictator, men do not grow 
strong. They shrink. Here in the sunlight of demo 
cratic freedom, men grow and expand their energies 
and surge forward. It has been truly said that the 
strength of a thousand free men is many times that 
of a thousand slaves. 
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I may be repeating myself, but—at the risk of 
that—I will restate that we can make effective use 
of these resources and this strength only if we re- 
main united, both abroad and at home. While I’m 
on that subject, let’s take stock of things and admit 
that we face a very dangerous column here at home. 
I'm not talking about the fifth column, either. 
Dangerous as their treachery can be, American 
Communists are pretty well discredited. I’m talking 
of the sixth column—those people who would spread 
dissension, disunity, and doubt. 

Now to get back to the third reason why the free 
world can win out in this battle with the Kremlin. 
I am assured by the positive knowledge that ten- 
sions do build up in a dictatorship. A dictatorship 
is only successful when it is dynamic and expand- 
ing. Once you stop that forward movement—and 
that we have had some success with—the mechanism 
is subject to strains. The very fact that Russia must 
hold between 12 and 15 million of its citizens in 
forced labor camps is striking evidence of strain. 
Moreover, the tensions between Russia and her 
satellites are being constantly tautened by the Krem- 
lin's planned policy of helping itself to the cream 
of satellite production and giving back little. We 
have witnessed a dramatic break-away in the case of 
Yugoslavia. The story may be repeated again, and 
once the Communist world starts to crack it can 
disintegrate very rapidly indeed, 

Lastly, I am also assured of our victory by a sense 
of confidence that stems from more than mere fig- 
ures. It is a deep conviction based on an act of 
faith, That faith is founded on a belief that evil 
does carry within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. That faith also tells me that America, in help- 
ing the free peoples of the world to remain free and 
gain in strength, is living up to its best traditions 
and will, itself, gain in strength. 


I, we do win out in this good fight, what a vista 
lies ahead! 

I, for one, don’t feel in the least bit apologetic 
about the half-century that most of us have just 
lived. Despite two major wars and a catastrophic 
depression, man has made the most amazing strides 
in material advancement and toward social well- 
being. 

Do you know that productivity in manufacturing 
—that is, output per manhour—has nearly quad- 
rupled in this country since 1900? 

Have you stopped to think of the flood of new 
products, mostly never heard of in 1g00, that have 
poured in unending streams from our factories as 
part and parcel of this enhanced productivity? You 
can count them—automobiles, airplanes, radios, tele- 
vision, plastics, nylons, rayons, mechanical refriger- 


ators and washing machines, and dozens of other 
household time savers. 

As a result of our increased productivity and all 
of these new products, output from our factories is 
more than seven times what it was in 1900. 

But it is not this great enhancement of man’s op- 
portunity for material progress that sets this first 
half of the twentieth century apart. It’s the enhance- 
ment in opportunity for growth and development— 
intellectually, culturally, and spiritually. Speaking 
of intellectual opportunities, Harvard Professor 
Sumner Slichter recently said that in few periods in 
the world’s history has more rapid progress been 
made in breaking down the economic barriers to 
education. Back in 1890, he pointed out, “Only one 
out of fourteen children between fourteen and 
seventeen years of age was in school; by 1945, how- 
ever, the proportion had grown to four out of five. 
The number of high school graduates has been in- 
creasing since 1890 about thirteen times as fast as 
the population, and the number of college gradu- 
ates six times as fast.” 

Culturally, in 1900, only a few thousands ever had 
the opportunity to hear good music. Today, through 
the radio and recordings, every individual can do so, 
and one of the most amazing phenomena of the 
present years is the tens of thousands of Americans 
who are attending weekly classes for the study of 
great books. 

In the spiritual realm we may have made the most 
—or the least—progress. Nothing is harder to gauge 
because it is at once the most important and most 
intimate part of any individual, But surely it can 
be counted as a spiritual gain that we have passed 
from a smug disregard for social conditions to a 
lively awareness of our responsibilities toward our 
fellow men and a determination to improve the 
conditions of life for everyone. 

I am the last one to give the impression that we in 
America have evolved a way of life which gives every 
individual total opportunity to realize on his full 
potentialities. That remains the great challenge. 
This I do say: from the standpoint of the enhance- 
ment of opportunity, the last fifty years here in 
America have been the most fruitful in all human 
history. 

As for the next fifty years, the prospects are even 
brighter. 

Real wages—that’s wages in terms of goods—have 
tripled since 1g00. And they’re still climbing. The 
Committee for Economic Development estimates 
that they will double again within thirty years. 
Think of it: the standard of living of the average 
American in 1980 will be so much better than that 
of his 1900 counterpart that comparison is practi- 
cally impossible. 

Yes, an amazingly high standard of living is as- 

(Concluded on Page 187) 
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The Governors at 


White Sulphur Springs 


ernors’ Conference was held at The Green- 

brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
from June 18 to 21, 1950. On Sunday, June 18, 
there was the usual luncheon meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Conference, and 
that evening all Governors and their parties were 
welcomed at a reception and buffet supper by Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Okey L. Patteson of West Virginia. 


T= Forty-sEcOND Annual Meeting of the Gov- 


Opening Session. Formal sessions began on Mon- 
day with Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas, Chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference, presiding. The 
invocation was delivered by Reverend Craig Eder of 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church. Governor Patteson, 
host of the meeting, then warmly welcomed the 
Governors on behalf of the state of West Virginia. 

In his address as Chairman of the Conference (see 
page 166), Governor Carlson reviewed the principal 
activities of the Governors’ Conference and the 
problems which have faced the Governors and their 
states during the past year. He described briefly the 
various reports which had been prepared during the 
year by the secretariat, in accordance with direc- 
tives at the 1949 annual meeting, and urged consid- 
eration and action by all of the states on the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports. 


Organization and Reorganization. The chair was 
then turned over to Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of 
New Jersey, who presided over a round table dis- 
cussion on organization and reorganization of state 
governments. It was pointed out that more than 
half of the states during the past two years have 
established or designated special bodies to analyze 
and investigate the organization of their state gov- 
ernments and to recommend necessary and desirable 
reorganization measures. Governor Driscoll de- 
scribed the comprehensive revision of New Jersey's 
constitution which was recently consummated, and 
the accompanying reorganization of state depart- 
ments, institutions, and agencies. Many other Gov- 
ernors reported on progress in their states with re- 
spect to reorganization studies now under way, (See 
page 178 for summary of this round table.) 


Water Resources. On Monday afternoon the gen- 
eral business session consisted of a round table on 
water resources, Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska 
presiding (see page 179 for summary). Extensive con- 
sideration was given to problems that must be faced 
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in the comprehensive development and wise utiliza. 
tion of our water resources. There also was discus. 
sion of the governmental mechanisms of interstate 
and federal-state cooperation which might best be 
used in planning for development of river basin re. 
sources. It was pointed out that the interstate com. 
pact device, with proper federal consent and 
participation, offers an approach which has many 
desirable features. 

On a related subject, the Conference adopted a 
resolution requesting the Council of State Govern- 
ments to study questions involved in state develop. 
ment, for recreational purposes, of lands bordering 
reservoirs constructed by agencies of the federal 
government. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


1950-1951 


The following executive committee for 1950-1951 
was elected at the Forty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on June 21, 1950: 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Frank J. Lausche, Governor of Ohio, Chairman 
Sherman Adams, Governor of New Hampshire 
Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennessee 
Elbert N. Carvel, Governor of Delaware 
Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington 
Okey L. Patteson, Governor of West Virginia 
Frederick G. Payne, Governor of Maine 

Val Peterson, Governor of Nebraska 

Luther W. Youngdahl, Governor of Minnesota 


State Dinner. Governor Carlson presided at the 
Annual State Dinner held Monday evening in the 
main dining room of The Greenbrier, with several 
hundred guests in attendance. Each of the Gover- 
nors, together with his wife, was introduced to the 
assembly by Governor Patteson. Paul G. Hoffman, 
Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, delivered the address of the evening, 
on America’s responsibilities in the international 
situation. He emphasized our heavy problems and 
our opportunities in working for a free and peaceful 
world (see page 168 for text of address). 
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Foreign Affairs. The entire business session on 
Tuesday was devoted to a round table on foreign 
affairs. The Conference was especially honored to 
have as its guest the Secretary of State, Honorable 
Dean G. Acheson, Secretary Acheson was accom- 
panied by several of his major associates, including 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, Ambassador Philip 
C. Jessup, and Carlisle H. Humelsine. Secretary 
Acheson first delivered prepared remarks on the 
progress of the “Point Four Program,” pointing out 
how technicians in state government have been of 
immense value in personally assisting other coun- 
tries to improve and develop their agriculture and 
public health practices. He then consented to a 
question and answer period, and the Governors 
posed a variety of questions related to the conduct 
of foreign affairs in the world today. This was fol- 
lowed by an executive session in which the Gover- 
nors and Mr, Acheson continued their discussion off 
the record. 

Action was taken expressing the Governors’ great 
debt to the Secretary of State and to his associates 
“for the very frank and informative way in which 
they presented to the Conference the problems con- 
fronting the nation at this time.” 


Mental Health. Two round tables were held 
Wednesday morning on special studies which the 
Governors’ Conference had directed the Council of 
State Governments to prepare and submit at this 
Forty-second Annual Meeting. Governor Frank J. 
Lausche of Ohio presided over both sessions. 

The first round table was concerned with care and 
treatment of the mentally ill (see page 183 for sum- 
mary). Discussion was pointed toward the findings 
and recommendations of the Council’s study en- 
titled the Mental Health Programs of the Forty- 
Eight States. A number of Governors gave illustra- 
tions of the methods they had employed in attempt- 
ing to accomplish some of the recommendations of 
the report, such as increased mental hospital space, 
modern equipment, better personnel, improved care 
and treatment programs, elimination of restraints, 
amendment of commitment laws, development of 
preventive programs, and wider extension of re- 
search. 

The consensus among the Governors was that the 
public, if given an opportunity to see the specific 
needs for better care and treatment of the mentally 
ill, not only would go along with expanded pro- 
grams but would demand them. The Governors 
also urged that definite action programs be develop- 
ed in all the states to implement the report. 


Highway Safety and Truck Regulation. The final 
round table covered this subject. Discussion devel- 
oped along the lines of the report of the Council of 
State Governments entitled Highway Safety—Motor 


Truck Regulation. This report contained recom- 
mendations on uniform legislation, administrative 
organization, driver licensing, police and highway 
patrols, traffic courts, highway engineering, motor 
truck size and weight limitations, and tax and fiscal 
policies. Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald of 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads partici- 
pated in the discussion. The Governors gave major 
attention to the need for uniform limitations on 
truck sizes and weights and to the enforcement of 
such standards in order that the tremendous capital 
investment of the states in highways might be safe- 
guarded. 

The Conference suggested that all states study 
the report of the Council of State Governments 
carefully and develop appropriate plans and 
programs prior to the convening of the next legisla- 
tive sessions. (For summary of round table see 


page 184.) 


Executive Business Session. The annual executive 
business session was held Wednesday noon and con- 
cluded the formal meetings of the conference, Gov- 
ernor James H. Duff of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, submitted the @ommit- 
tee’s report to the Conference for action. Eight 
resolutions were adopted, dealing with highway 
safety and motor truck regulation, non-support 
legislation, recreational lands, Indian affairs, state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, Alaskan defense, 
guests, and appreciation (see page 186 for complete 
text of resolutions). 

Governor Thomas J. Mabry of New Mexico, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, then of- 
fered nominations for members of the Executive 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference for the 
term 1950-51. Following the unanimous election of 
these members, the new Executive Committee met 
and selected Governor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio as 
Chairman for the ensuing year, (See page 176 for 
roster of Executive Committee.) 


The Governors’ Conference, at its Forty-Second 
Annual Meeting, was the guest of Governor and 
Mrs. Patteson and the state of West Virginia. Ad- 
mirable arrangements were made by the host state 
for the comfort and enjoyment of the Governors 
and their parties, and The Greenbrier was, in fact, 
“the Executive Mansion of the Fifty-two States and 
Territories.” All activities were at the hotel and on 
the grounds, with the exception of one luncheon at 
the Executive Mansion in Charleston with Mrs. 
Patteson as hostess. 

The program, the setting, the arrangements, and 
the genuine hospitality of the state of West Virginia 
combined to make the Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing one of the most outstanding events in the 
history of the Governors’ Conference. 
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Organization and Reorganization 


of State Governments 


cussion on state reorganization. 

The first emphasized that the growing tend- 
ency to centralize government derives, in part at 
least, from failure of some of the governmental 
levels to assume their responsibilities adequately. 

The second theme centered around the defects 
in existing organization and pointed out how these 
tend to prevent effective administration. 

The third—born of immediate experience—called 
attention to the fact that over-all reorganization re- 
quires extensive publicity and active support of 
legislative leadership, citizen groups of many types, 
and the different media of communication. 

The fourth was a counsel of optimism, No pro- 
gram to reorganize for more efficient government 
ever relly fails, even when turned down the first or 
second time. Reorganization requires education, 
and often in its rejection are planted the seeds of 
future popular acceptance. 

Twenty-five states and two territories have estab- 
lished agencies to study the organization and ad- 
ministration of their state governments. 

In his opening remarks Governor Alfred E. Dris- 
coll of New Jersey, Chairman of the round table, set 
forth basic reasons for this surge of interest. He 
asserted that if we are to continue responsive gov- 
ernment, we must learn to control big government. 
Our citizens, he said, must be given an opportunity 
to determine the destiny of their government, rather 
than have government determine the destiny of its 
citizens. 

He emphasized that government must be kept 
close to the people; but keeping government respon- 
sive to the people was not enough. Government 
also must be efficient. Failure in facing up to prob- 
lems and failure to provide efficient administration 
at one level of government can contribute to the 
growing tendency to centralization. 

Discussion leaders of this panel included Gover- 
nors Chester Bowles of Connecticut, Paul A. Dever 
of Massachusetts, Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska, J. Bracken Lee of Utah, 
M. Stainback of Hawaii, J. Strom Thurmond of 
of Oregon, Frederick G. Payne of Maine, C. A. 
Robins of Idaho, Forrest Smith of Missouri, Ingram 
M. Stainback of Hawaii, J. Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina, and G. Mennen Williams of Michi- 
gan. 
The case for reducing the number of elective state 


Fe MAJOR themes emerged in the panel dis- 
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officials received close attention. It was noted that 
New Jersey had gone farthest in this direction; 
under its constitution of 1948 the Governor is the 
only popularly elected administrative officer. Too 
many elective officials, one participant on the panel 
summarized, reduce the opportunity for competent 
public scrutiny of state officers and at times lead to 
frustrating relations between officials. Another 
point cited was that when many officers must run for 
election there is a tendency to excessive attention on 
campaigning, preventing full attention to adminis- 
trative duties. 

Pressures on the Governor's office increase steadily 
from year to year, it was pointed out, making a well- 
organized, well-paid, and competent staff necessary 
to handle cabinet problems and relations with other 
units of government. 

It was felt that the number of state agencies 
should be reduced to manageable proportions. As 
examples cited, New Jersey has reduced them to 
fourteen, and New York has nineteen. 

Power of the Governor to remove public officials 
received considerable discussion. Some Governors 
felt that broader powers should be given to the chief 
executive to authorize removal of unfit mayors, 
sheriffs, district attorneys, and chiefs of police. This 
power is rarely used, but its existence, according to 
some of the round table participants, would bring 
salutary influence. Such power of removal of certain 
local officials exists to a large degree in New York, 
and is very limited in New Jersey. The Governor of 
Ohio has isolated powers of removing mayors who 
allow lawlessness to prevail; in Minnesota the Gov- 
ernor may remove the county attorney and sheriff; 
in Missouri and New Mexico the power of removal 
pertains to appointive officials. In Michigan a local 
petition to remove an official is required to be sent 
to the Governor, who designates a judge to hold 
hearings on the facts; the facts are condensed by the 
Attorney General and transmitted to the Governor, 
who then has power of removal. 


(cine recent experience with reorganiza- 
tion was described in some detail. Three major 
points were learned from experience in that state, 
in which a special session of the legislature on the 
subject did not take conclusive action: (1) It is 
vitally important to have the legislature as well as 
the Governor participate in leading the reorganiza- 
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tion movement; (2) The commission on reorganiza- 
tion must be given enough time; (3) Probably most 
important is the need for the broadest public par- 
ticipation of all groups in the state. Groups in the 
legislature, private groups, groups representing busi- 
ness, agriculture, labor, consumers, every conceiv- 
able citizens’ group, should be enlisted behind the 

South Carolina’s approach to reorganization also 
was discussed. The legislature passed a statute de- 
claring that overlapping and duplicating functions 
were unlawful and providing for a state reorganiza- 
tion commission to examine the state’s agencies. 
The commission's reorganization plans are sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly by the Governor 
with his recommendations. The plans go to the top 
of the legislative calendar and must be considered 
by the assembly within forty legislative days. If 
both houses pass a simple, concurrent, approving 
resolution, they go into effect at the beginning of 
the next fiscal year. 

A number of plans have been submitted to the 
legislature and one very important one was ap- 
proved, effective July 1 this year. It combines the 
functions of eight fiscal, property, and personnel 
agencies into one State Budget and Control Board, 
headed by five ex-officio members: the Governor 
(Chairman), State Treasurer, Comptroller General, 
and the Chairmen of the House Ways and Means 
and Senate Finance Committees. 

The commission on reorganization is composed 
of five senators, five representatives, and three mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor, It has a permanent 
staff. A legislative commission on reorganization 
was described as more effective than one appointed 
solely by the Governor, as a bipartisan legislative 
group, committed to the plans, can lead the fight for 
them in the assembly. So far not one South Caro- 
lina reorganization plan has been rejected after 
approval by the reorganization commission. 

In New Hampshire a recent special session 
adopted a wide reorganization program. It cut the 
number of departments in half and did so in eleven 
legislative days. It was observed that preparation 


for this result covered more than a year of most 
painstaking effort. Reorganization, it was held, is 
a continuous problem and obligation; the work in 
New Hampshire was described as a process in a long- 
range program of modernization and improvement, 


‘Tes PANEL made it clear that successful reorganiza- 
tion can rarely be achieved without extensive edu- 
cation. As one governor put it, “ in the business of 
reorganization next year’s success will be based on 
last year’s failure.” 

Two years’ work was required before passage of 
South Carolina’s reorganization statute. In 1947 the 
legislature and the people were rather apathetic to 
the idea. But a series of radio campaigns, speeches 
throughout the state, conferences with press and 
radio, and subsequent editorials on the subject 
aroused the necessary popular sentiment to pass the 
bill in the 1948 session. 

Although the complete reorganization program 
was not enacted in Connecticut this year, the people 
of that state, it was brought out, know much more 
about their state government than they did six 
months earlier. They understand the issues and talk 
about them in terms of more effective service for 
every tax dollar spent. 

New Jersey also had had its share of failures be- 
fore a constitutional convention was called to mod- 
ernize the state’s government. New programs inevi- 
tably excite criticism and opposition from those who 
want reorganization to begin somewhere else. 

Some Governors felt that reorganization is per- 
haps the most important single subject affecting the 
states, 

In concluding the round table Governor Driscoll 
summarized that in the business of government no 
problem is solved with finality; it must be reviewed 
constantly in the light of new circumstances and 
changing conditions; last year’s solutions to great 
social and economic problems may mean little next 
year, he said, and if we stand on last year’s answers, 
the next generation will confront great difficulties, 


Water Resources. 


will be added by development of the latent 

resources of her great river valleys. She needs 
the power, the lower cost transportation, the produc- 
tivity of the added irrigated acres, the recreational 
opportunities, the greater municipal water supplies, 
the pollution abatement, the drainage, and the 
other benefits that come from resource development. 


— NEEDS the wealth and strength which 


With that summary, Governor Val Peterson of 
Nebraska, chairman of the round table on water 
resources, restated President Theodore Roosevelt's 
challenge to the first Governors’ Conference in 1908. 

We now recognize clearly, Governor Peterson as- 
serted, that a prime responsibility shared by govern- 
ment on all levels is the formulation of sound natu- 
ral resource policy and the discovery of workable 
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and acceptable procedures and mechanisms to trans- 
late established policy into effective action. 

The Chairman suggested that the Conference ex- 
plore a number of questions: How widespread and 
urgent is the need for water resource development? 
Where does the responsibility for such activities lie? 
What methods, techniques or approaches appear 
best suited to the task? What policies should be 
established with regard to final ownership of proj- 
ects, payment for benefits received by water and 
power users, protection of established water rights, 
pollution abatement, and ground water develop- 
ment? 

Discussion leaders included Governors Fred G. 
Aandahl of North Dakota, Harold J. Arthur of 
Vermont, John S. Battle of Virginia, William S. 
Beardsley of lowa, John W. Bonner of Montana, 
Gordon Browning of Tennessee, Elbert N. Carvel 
of Delaware, James E. Folsom of Alabama, Dan E. 
Garvey of Arizona, Walter W. Johnson of Colorado, 
Arthur B. Langlie of Washington, Vail Pittman of 
Nevada, Earl Warren of California, and Fuller 
Warren of Florida. 


ae agreement was apparent regarding 
the premise that a pressing need exists for intelli- 
gent development of our water resources. Beyond 
that point, as one western Governor pointed out, 
differences of opinion emerge. No subject is more 
complex, none more controversial. 

One eastern Governor underlined an urgent need 
for development of greater quantities of inexpensive 
hydroelectric power, Another outlined the need for 
supplementary supplies of water for domestic and 
industrial uses. A third praised accomplishments in 
pollution control but analyzed soberly the tremen- 
dous task remaining. The drainage and flood con- 
trol problems of humid areas were presented as an 
example of the conservation realities facing such 
regions. Western Governors stressed their depend- 
ence on adequate water for irrigation of semi-arid 
lands. 

Warning that water problems cannot be consid- 
ered in a vacuum, a mid-western Governor empha- 
sized the direct bearing of soil and forest conserva- 
tion programs on the availability and utilization of 
water. Reporting the establishment of a state natu- 
ral resources council as a step in the right direction, 
he described it as an organization through which 
the engineer, farmer, scientist, and conservationist 
may join hands in a common endeavor. He pleaded 
for close coordination of related activities on all 
levels. 

Several Governors asserted that much of the ac- 
complishment to date resulted from initiative on 
state and local levels. The spectacular accomplish- 


ments of municipalities in providing domestic and 
industrial water supply for their citizens and indus. 
tries and the success of local irrigation districts, 
drainage districts, flood control districts, and soil 
conservation districts offer distinct encouragement 
and pride, 

As one Governor emphasized, the “cheap water” 
is already developed. To develop remaining water 
supplies for most effective use will require large 
sums of money and action on a comprehensive 
basis—basin-wide programs and multiple-purpose 
projects. 


| 9 ee of the specific roles to be played 
by the various levels of government in the over-all 
programs was conceded to be an extremely perplex. 
ing problem. A number of Governors insisted that 
only the federal government commanded the finan- 
cial resources required. They pointed to the inter- 
state aspects of many of the developments and to the 
jurisdictional tangles which had arisen in the past. 
Safeguarding the integrity of state and local govern. 
ment seemed a matter of universal concern. 

As an example of what can be accomplished by 
joint action on all levels of government—federal, 
state, and local—the singular success of the Muskin- 
gum Valley development in Ohio was outlined. 
Ravished by one disastrous flood and threatened by 
others, the people of the 8,000 square mile Muskin- 
gum watershed undertook to find the solution to 
their flood control and soil conservation problems. 
A $45 million program was launched; fourteen dams 
were constructed on the tributaries. Of the total, 
$25, million came from federal sources—the re- 
mainder from state and local district funds. Today, 
seventeen years later, ten lakes offer recreational 
opportunities, steady water supplies, and protection 
from floods; 600,000 trees are planted in the district 
each year, and rich green lands throughout the val- 
ley bear testimony to the soundness of the vision. 
The project is self-sustaining and, in addition, 
funds are being turned into the state treasury. 

The problem of coordinating the activities of fed- 
eral agencies in water development was given close 
attention by Governors from a number of regions. 

General satisfaction was reported from the Mis- 
souri and Columbia River Basins regarding the 
operation of Basin Inter-Agency Committees. Al- 
though the committees have no legal status, voluti- 
tary cooperation has resulted in a heartening dis- 
play of interdepartmental coordination. In_ the 
Missouri Basin, committee membership consists of 
one representative of each of the major federal agen- 
cies concerned and five of the Basin’s ten Gover- 
nors. The organization of the Columbia Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee is similar, 
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One of the Columbia River Basin’s Governors 
said that the people of the Pacific Northwest feel 
the ultimate development and utilization of the 
river's resources and power should be controlled 
largely by their direct representatives. For the time 
being, they are satisfied with the accomplishments 
of the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee. 
He warned, however, that the time will come when 
certain questions among the states will demand 
solution; consequently, the Governors have estab- 
lished a committee to draft an interstate compact 
aimed at finding the answers in areas of disagree- 
ment and establishing machinery designed to assure 
maximum local control. 

Asserting that much of the opposition to an au- 
thority apparently stems from lack of familiarity 
with its operation, Governor Gordon Browning of 
Tennessee defended the program and accomplish- 
ments of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Consist- 
ent efforts have been made by the authority, he 
reported, to solicit and follow the advice and coun- 
sel of state and local groups. He pointed to the 
tremendous increase in agricultural productivity 
and substantial rise in the general standard of living 
as concrete examples of the program’s worth. 

Emphasizing that so long as the federal govern- 
ment is engaged in deficit financing, water develop- 
ment projects are being financed through federal 
borrowing, an eastern Governor asked whether the 
funds might be borrowed more cheaply by the states 
individually or jointly, particularly for the construc- 
tion of projects which are essentially self-liquidating. 
He pointed to the success of the Port of New York 
Authority, an interstate agency spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars on all kinds of self-liquidating 


Foreign 


He stares and the Governors of the states are 
concerned immediately and primarily with 
the conduct and operation of state govern- 
ment and with the effective administration of our 
domestic affairs. But in these times our foreign af- 
fairs are of such a nature, and have become so press- 
ing, that they are of direct interest not only to the 
national government charged with their administra- 
tion but to all the governments of our people. 
With those facts in mind the Governors invited 
the Secretary of State, Honorable Dean G. Acheson, 
and members of his staff to meet with them, and a 
major session of the Governors’ Conference was de- 
voted to a discussion of international relations. Ac- 
companying the Secretary were Honorable John 
Sherman Cooper, Consultant to the State Depart- 


projects, Can this type of approach be applied in 
the field of water resource development? 

A number of western Governors pointed to a com- 
plex array of jurisdictional responsibilities, as well 
as to the tremendous land areas involved in some 
basins, and they questioned whether the problem 
could be effectively tackled without active federal 
participation. 


CS seetiend PETERSON, in his opening remarks, had 
presented what later appeared to be the consensus 
of the meeting. Over the past half-century, much 
has been learned about the techniques of water de- 
velopment and control, but there still is much to 
learn. Experience has taught us that in planning 
and operation of basin-wide programs, adequate 
provision should be made for representation of state 
and local as well as national interest. We have ex- 
perimented with a number of techniques or ap- 
proaches: the “authority approach” characterized 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority; the “Inter- 
Agency Committee approach” in the Missouri and 
Columbia River Basins; the “Interstate Compact 
approach” in connection with division of waters 
among states and in treatment of certain common 
water problems, such as pollution. Although each 
of these may have worked in the area and under the 
conditions surrounding its application, it does not 
necessarily follow that any single approach or com- 
bination of existing approaches will succeed in other 
areas under different conditions. But each region 
can and must profit from the experience of the 
others. 


Affairs 


ment; Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large; Car- 
liske H. Humelsine, then Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State; Robert G. Barnes and Robert Berry, Spe- 
cial Assistants to the Secretary. 

Governor Lane of Maryland, presiding at this 
round table, opened the discussion by stating that 
the Conference is composed of the Governors of the 
states that comprise the Union of the United States, 
and that annually the Governors meet in mutual 
confidence to seek solutions for the problems of 
state government. He emphasized that, whereas 
there might be differences of political persuasion 
and affiliation in the realm of domestic affairs, when 
the Governors discussed the security of our form of 
government, state boundaries disappeared, and they 
had no other affiliation than as Americans. 
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Governor Lane further stated that the Governors 
of the states were in a position to stimulate exten- 
sive and active interest among the peoples of the 
states in the grave question of the preservation of 
world peace, and that what the Governors wished 
was necessary information which would enable them 
to provide effective leadership within the states. 


he Secretary of State said that he wished to dis- 
cuss the major problems confronting the State De- 
partment and the United States in the present-day 
world—a world in which the United States has been 
thrust into a position of leadership, a position in 
which it must function effectively if the nation is to 
prosper and if world peace is to be preserved. This 
position of world leadership carries with it not only 
responsibilities but obligations. In many parts of 
the world hundreds of millions of people do not en- 
joy standards of living comparable to those that 
obtain in the western world, Because of many and 
varying conditions, these great groups find it neces- 
sary to devote practically all of their time to the one 
problem of attempting to secure the wherewithal 
just to live. 

It is in these places, amidst these conditions, and 
among these people, that ideologies antagonistic to 
democracy could grow and flourish. If the United 
States is to prosper economically, if freedom is to 
be maintained in the world, and if we are to 
have world peace, the favored nations, including 
the United States, must concern themselves with 
the standards of life and living of peoples else- 
where. 

The United States has a program designed to ac- 
complish many of these objectives. It is not a “give- 
away” or a “hand-out” program—it will not entail 
large expenditures as these are measured today—but 
it is designed to provide technical assistance and 
technical help to unnumbered millions of people 
who live in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. It is 
commonly known as the Point Four Program. The 
Secretary outlined its objectives in detail and urged 
full cooperation on the part of the states and their 
Governors. 


Te Secretary invited the Governors to ask ques- 
tions about our foreign policy and about the opera- 
tion and administration of the State Department. 

It was generally agreed that the State Department 
today has duties and responsibilities far exceeding 
those it has had in any previous time, Question was 
raised as to the organization and operation of the 
Department itself to meet these duties and responsi- 
bilities. Briefly, the Governors inquired as to the 


State Government 


setup, the personnel, and the facilities now existing 
in the State Department. 

The Secretary went into this matter in detail—the 
organization of the Department, the number of em. 
ployees, the individuals in key positions, the security 
machinery which had been established and which, 
he emphasized, is operating more and more effec. 
tively. He stressed that he was satisfied, as far as 
anyone could be in this imperfect world, that the 
State Department was a good, clean, honest, loyal 
arm of the government. 

If the United States and the western world are to 
combat the spread of Communism and the decline 
of freedom, in addition to assistance to underprivi- 
leged people, we must “get the story of America 
over”— we must tell it effectively to other peoples. 
In this war of ideas the Governors wondered how 
efficiently we were operating. The Secretary stated 
that the Voice of America was doing an excellent 
job within available resources—that he knew it was 
doing an effective job because of the time, trouble, 
and expense which some nations used in an effort to 
jam it and hamper its operations. 

He did urge, however, that much more could be 
done and should be done along this line to facilitate 
understanding in various parts of the world and 
particularly behind the Iron Curtain, 

The Point Four Program, which the Secretary had 
discussed, raised the difficult question of trade agree- 
ments—reciprocal trade agreements with the various 
countries with whom we must do business if they 
and we are to prosper. 

A special commission headed by Former Secretary 
of the Army Gray is now engaged in a comprehen- 
sive study of the problem, with the idea of develop. 
ing a planand program designed toenable the United 
States to provide maximum assistance to other na 
tions, on the one hand, and to maintain the strength 
and prosperity of the United States, on the other. 


Bes EVER present question, of course, is: Can peace 
be maintained? What is the situation—in the East 
and in the West? 

The Secretary stated that representatives of the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense 
were at that particular time in the East for confer- 
ences with top officials and that the State Depart- 
ment was devoting its special attention to the diff- 
cult and explosive situation existing in that area. 

In reply to a specific question about the Philip- 
pines, he stated that we have been and are bound to 
the Philippines with the strongest ties of tradition 
and friendship and that we have not the slightest 
idea of abandoning them under any circumstances. 

In the West, the Secretary said, the situation has 
improved materially. The western nations are work- 
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ing together as never before. The recent plan for 
the coordination of industrial and economic facili- 
ties in Western Europe is a development in which 
the United States has long been interested and one 
which should vastly increase the economic and po- 
litical strength of all the western nations. 

The Secretary of State and his staff continued the 
discussion of foreign affairs with the Governors in 
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executive session throughout the afternoon. It was 
the consensus that the discussion had been most 
beneficial to the Governors, The Conference ex- 
pressed its great appreciation for the contribution 
which the Department of State had made toward a 
better understanding of the position of the United 
States in the world today and our efforts for the 
promotion and preservation of world peace. 


Mental Health 


mentally ill was geared to the report of the 

Council of State Governments, The Mental 
Health Programs of the Forty-Eight States, prepared 
for the Governors’ Conference at its direction. The 
study prov ided comprehensive background material, 
and the Governors considered its forty general 
recommendations for improving and expanding the 
states’ mental health programs. 

Governor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio, Chairman of 
the round table, opened the session by summarizing 
the report's findings and recommendations into four 
major categories. 

1, The demands on state hospitals for the men- 
tally ill have increased many times more rapidly 
than the increase in population. 

2. Increased facilities for care and treatment have 
not kept pace with the constantly increasing growth 
in case load. 

3. What are the basic reasons why mentally ill pa- 
tients committed for care and treatment by the state 
have increased out of all proportion to the increase 
in population? 

4. What should be done to meet the situation as 
it now confronts us? 

Governor Lausche proposed a double approach to 
the problem of mental illness. First, immediate de- 
velopment of adequate housing and space facilities 
in state hospitals; second, a long, well-planned pro- 
gram for prevention of mental sickness, with the 
objective that our custodial institutions eventually 
will not have to take care of them until their death. 
This, he added, required establishment of out- 
patient treatment, receiving hospitals, and research 
programs. 

Discussion leaders included Governors Sherman 
Adams of New Hampshire, A, G. Crane of Wyo- 
ming, James H. Duff of Pennsylvania, George T. 
Mickelson of South Dakota, John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, Okey L. Patteson of West Virginia, 
Oscar Rennebohm of Wisconsin, Henry F. Schricker 
of Indiana, W. Kerr Scott of North Carolina, Allan 
Shivers of Texas, Roy J. Turner of Oklahoma, 


To ROUND table on care and treatment of the 


Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi, and Luther W. 
Youngdahl of Minnesota. 

The report submitted to the Governors received 
strong support. It was described as a prophetic one, 
dealing in human resources and human engineering, 
“the kind of thing that builds our country strong.” 
As one of the Governors summarized, some of the 
recommended improvements are large and of long- 
range scope, “and we will have to go to our people 
and explain to them frankly that these things are 
going to cost money; but we will also try to convince 
them of the fact that in the long run it is economi- 
cal.” Other proposed steps, he added, simply in- 
volved administrative activity which could be ac- 
complished without increased cost. 

Emphasized in the discussion were the need for 
eliminating mechanical restraints; the importance 
of personnel in mental hospitals, especially the role 
of the attendant or “psychiatric aide”; the need for 
training and recruiting able psychiatrists for state 
service; the significance of psychiatric team work in 
the hospital; and the use of various therapies as ad- 
juncts to recovery. The necessity of adequate legis- 
lative action to implement the report was under- 
lined. One of the Governors pointed to a day when 
old “‘asylum-oriented infernos” will be transformed 
into “therapeutic centers in which an enlightened 
society will provide the attitude and kind of treat- 
ment necessary for these sick human beings.” 

Problems of the smaller states received attention, 
including the disproportionately high costs which 
attend the treatment of small numbers of patients. 
This situation had been found even more difficult 
when a small state attempted to develop programs 
for the care of defective delinquents, alcoholics, sex 
offenders, and infants under three years of age. The 
Governors of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
had appointed a commission to study joint action by 
the three states in these fields, it was reported, and 
such cooperative efforts gave considerable promise 
of effective action. 

Emphasis also went to the importance of research 
and preventive psychiatry. In this connection the 
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activities of Delaware’s Bacon Health Center, estab- 
lished with these fields in mind, were described. 
Other individual state developments reported in- 
cluded Indiana’s program for a “screening” hospi- 
tal at the state medical school and Mississippi's ef- 
forts to reorganize its mental hospitals on the basis 
of physiological and psychological approaches to 
care and treatment. Pleasant surroundings, personal 
appearance, and food preparation and service were 
recognized as essential features in treatment. 


oe oF the most significant aspects of the discus- 
sion related to the securing of public support for 
financing expansion and improvement of mental 
health facilities. The experience of Oklahoma was 
a case in point. Last year, for the first time in its 
history, the voters of the state approved a referen- 
dum authorizing a bond issue. Odds had been said 
to favor its defeat, but after the facts had been pre- 
sented to the people throughout the state, the bond 
issue carried by a large majority. 

“I believe the people of the country are ready to 
try to take care of our mental patients, even if there 
is much greater cost,” a Governor commented. “I 
believe they are ready to accept this on humani- 
tarian aspects.” 

New Jersey's experience was cited in the same con- 
nection. In 1948 the citizens defeated a multi-pur- 
pose bond issue, of which, it had been stated, ap- 
proximately one-third would be devoted to the 
construction of additional, much-needed mental 
institutions. In 1949 they were asked to vote upon 
a bond issue to be devoted exclusively to construc- 
tion of mental institutions and hospitals, and it was 
overwhelmingly approved. This led to the conclu- 
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sion that mental institutional construction should 
not be combined with other objectives, however 
worthy they might be. Where citizens were given 
the facts, it was said they almost inevitably would 
support a program for care of the mentally ill. 
Pennsylvania’s mental health program, involving 
large expenditure for construction and furnishing 
of mental hospitals in the last few years, also had 
received popular support. 
Aged patients were cited by certain Governors as 
a particular problem. One Governor reported that 
at least 50 or 60 per cent of the patients in mental 
hospitals in his state were senile, needing no medi- 
cal attention but simply custodial care. He sug. 
gested that separate institutions for senile non- 
psychotics might be the answer. Another Governor 
agreed that over-crowding of mental hospitals was 
largely due to the problem of old people. He said 
that the facts and figures in the report before the 
Conference should serve as a basis for an action pro- 
gram. Other Governors gave further emphasis to 
the need for treatment, not simply custodial care. 
In New York one of the approaches being taken 
is creation of a small wing in a community's gen- 
eral hospital to catch the mental case at the earliest 
possible stage, before it becomes anywhere near a 
possibility for commitment to a mental hospital. 
Other means in the state have included develop- 
ment of clinical teams in every county, made up of a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, a psychiatric nurse, and 
others, to work with children under five years of 
age. Progress in brain surgery also was stressed. 
The Governors were in firm agreement that ade- 
quate mental health programs and improved care 
and treatment of the mentally ill constitute one of 
the most important governmental responsibilities in 
the nation today. 


Highway Safety 


Motor Truck Regulation 


tion among the Governors to support meas- 

ures in the states for achieving safety on the 
public roads and for the preservation and extension 
of the highway system. They recognized that for 
these ends far-reaching legislative, administrative, 
and fiscal means were required. 

Before the Governors was the report just com- 
pleted by the Council of State Governments, High- 
way Safety—Motor Truck Regulation. It provided 
factual material from all the states on the subjects at 


sk ROUND table reflected a united determina- 


issue and presented detailed recommendations for 
accomplishing desired results. 

Before its close the Governors’ Conference 
adopted a resolution recommending that each state, 
if it had not already done so, authorize an agency or 
commission to study the report carefully and de- 
velop a well-rounded program dealing with the 
problems specifically applicable to that state, the 
program to be available before convening of the 
next legislature. The trends of thought behind that 
resolution revealed themselves clearly in the round- 
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table discussion, and there could be no doubt that 
they spelled specific, important action, including 
action on weights of motor trucks. 

Governor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio, Chairman at 
the session, opened the discussion by summarizing 
the scope of the problem. Some 45 million vehicles 
are on the roads today. Not only are the numbers 
of vehicles increasing, but they are traveling farther, 
at greater speeds. New construction of roads neces- 
sarily was curtailed during the war. In consequence 
of all these factors, our present highway systems are 
inadequate, and, with present facilities, congestion 
must be expected to increase. 

Governor Lausche asked the Governors to visual- 
ize for the moment, as an objective, a well integrated 
system of roads—with adequate driving widths, 
divided lanes and expressways where needed, with- 
out narrow bridges and restricted sight distances, 
and with traffic adequately patrolled. Such a system 
could not be obtained with present available rev- 
enues. Until we can approach that kind of objective, 
present facilities should be utilized to the utmost. 
Toward this end, the Governor asked consideration 
for adherence by the states, as far as possible, to a 
uniform traffic code. It is conducive to confusion and 
accidents when motorists, on crossing a state line, 
encounter methods of controlling traffic entirely 
different from those of the state just left. 

Particularly the Governor saw need for uniformity 
in the control of dimensions and weights of trucks. 
He called attention to a current test sponsored by 
sixteen states including his own on a Maryland road 
which is to develop data on the extent of damage to 
pavements from overloaded trucks. Similar tests are 
to be conducted elsewhere, But major facts about 
the damage already were known. The report by the 
Council of State Governments, the Governor ob- 
served, revealed the states as nearly unanimous in 
reporting that overloaded trucks were damaging the 
highways. Pending further information from pres- 
ent tests, he suggested consideration of a moratorium 
in upward revisions of permissible weights and sizes. 
He then proposed several related points for panel 
discussion. 

Discussion leaders were the same as in the round 
table on mental health. 

A special guest was Thomas H. McDonald, United 
States Commissioner of Public Roads. He strongly 
supported the report by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and said it had the full endorsement of 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. In regard to 
the recommendation of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, endorsed by the Council’s 
report, for a maximum motor truck axle load of 18,- 
000 pounds, he said that most of our main highways 
were designed for carrying that load, and that they 
are damaged materially by weights exceeding it, not 
only because of the individual truck but because of 


the growing frequency of such loads. He joined in 
the recommendation for freezing present levels of 
size and weight restrictions pending completion of 
the test in Maryland, which by autumn, he added, 
should give highly valuable additional data as to 
effects of heavy loadings. 


Mos or the discussion among the Governors 
turned on the issue of truck regulation. It was 
emphasized repeatedly that there was no hostility to 
the trucking industry. Governors described it as ab- 
solutely essential to the economy—an industry which 
means much to the states and their people. But 
there also was firm concensus on the proposition 
that the states do not want their roads pounded out 
by overloaded trucks, There was general concensus, 
as well, that great damage is being done by pres- 
ent overloading—practiced by a small minority of 
trucks, but nevertheless very large in total effect. 
Specific examples were cited. 

Repeated emphasis was given to the necessity for 
enforcing weight limits and to the need for uni- 
formity among the states in such limitations, 

Various enforcement experiences were described. 
Firm programs, including weighing stations suitably 
manned and handled, had brought much recent im- 
provement in different states. One case reviewed 
was that of a mid-western state where it had not 
been uncommon to see from ten to fifteen “immense 
box-car trucks” lined up on the highway waiting for 
weighing stations ahead to close, after which the 
trucks would proceed leisurely on their way. This 
state now is keeping its weighing stations open 
twenty-four hours a day to end that situation. 

Small fines, it developed in the round table, are 
of little avail. As one Governor put it, “the fines we 
get are just a small toll which they [truckers] are 
paying for going across the state.” As another sum- 
marized: “They come with their fine money in 
their pockets. They expect to be fined and then they 
gain by tearing up our roads.” Heavy fines, and 
other penalties—including forced unloadings of over- 
weights on the spot in certain states—have produced 
good results. In one state it was reported that high 
fines and forced unloadings were capped by with- 
drawal of the right to do business if violations con- 
tinued, with the result that if truckers are lawless 
elsewhere they are lawful when they come to this 
state. 

The problem was cited of roads not adequate to 
handle an 18,000 pounds axle load. Mr. McDonald 
replied that this applies to a large percentage of our 
hard-surfaced roads, but not to so large a percentage 
of the main roads, on which heavy trucks ordinarily 
operate. He said there should be a distinction be- 

(Concluded on Page 187) 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Forty-second Annual Meeting 


I, HicgHway SAFETY AND Motor Truck REGULATION 

The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference requested the Council of State Govern- 
ments to prepare a report on uniform state legisla- 
tion needed to enhance highway safety and on the 
establishment of standards governing motor truck 
regulation. 

The Governors’ Conference recommends that each 
of the states, if it has not already done so, designate 
or establish an agency or a commission to study 
carefully this report and develop a well-rounded 
plan and program dealing with the problems speci- 
fically applicable to its state—such a plan and pro- 
gram to be available prior to the convening of the 
next legislature. 


II. NON-SUPPORT 

There is a demonstrated need for adequate meas- 
ures to require the support of dependent wives and 
children by persons who are legally liable for their 
support. Moreover non-support is an important 
cause of existing expenditures for public assistance. 
The usual avenues for compelling support are ren- 
dered almost useless by the complications which 
arise when a person liable for support removes him- 
self to another state. 

Thirteen states and two possessions of the United 
States have recognized this need for better non-sup- 
port legislation by enacting measures similar to the 
“Uniform Support of Dependents Act” as suggested 
by, and carried in the report of, the Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Council of State Governments. That 
act provides a reciprocal cooperative method of en- 
forcing support orders within or without the 
boundaries of a state by civil action. 

The Governors’ Conference urges that all states 
consider the enactment of legislation which will en- 
able them to assist one another in requiring support 
of dependents. The Drafting Committee of the 
Council of State Governments is requested to con- 
tinue its work in this field and to make appropriate 
suggestions to the states which will be holding legis- 
lative sessions in 1951. 


III. RECREATIONAL LANDs 
Agencies of the federal government hold substan- 
tial areas of land bordering reservoirs constructed 
by them in many states. The states desire to pro- 
mote the fullest possible recreational use and devel- 
opment of such huge artificial lakes within their 
boundaries in order to bring to the people the full 

value and advantage of these resources. 
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The Governors’ Conference requests the Council 
of State Governments to undertake a study of this 
problem as it affects the several states in varyin 
degree and to make its findings available to the 
Governors prior to the next annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference. 


IV. INDIAN PROBLEM 

It seems necessary and desirable for the several 
States to join together in cooperation with the fed- 
eral government to find a solution to a widely prey. 
alent Indian problem. 

The Governors’ Conference, therefore, endorses 
and embraces the Governors’ Interstate Council on 
Indians composed of representatives of the states 
with substantial Indian populations. 

The Governors’ Conference recommends that the 
various states and federal government in working 
toward a solution to the problems of Indians utilize 
and adopt such measures as will: 


(a) Bring about the early and equitable settlement of 
Indian treaties; 

(b) Accomplish the social and economic rehabilitation 
of Indians with emphasis upon the initiative and self- 
reliance of the Indian himself; 

(c) Equip Indians for living with and in our Ameti- 
can culture through education and training; 

(d) Encourage Indians to preserve, as individuals, 
their best traditions and mores as an integral part of 
American life; and 

(e) Bring an early end to federal wardship, with ade- 
quate federal aid in the interim. 


V. STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 

The Governors’ Conference for the fourth succes- 
sive time urges the Congress to enact legislation to 
admit Alaska and Hawaii to statehood. 

As we meet in mid-June, 1950, statehood bills for 
both our incorporated territories have passed the 
House of Representatives, and extensive hearings 
have been held by the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. We strongly urge this Commit- 
tee to report these bills promptly so the Senate may 
pass on this important issue. 


VI. ALASKAN DEFENSE 
The Governors’ Conference strongly urges that 
the defenses of Alaska be made adequate as prompt- 
ly as possible. While fully appreciating the far-flung 
nature and cost of our military commitments, the 
Governors of the forty-eight states are concerned 
with the present lack of adequate protection of an 
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area under the flag, the strengthening of which is so 
essential to the safety of the entire nation. 


VII. GuEsts 

The Governors’ Conference is under a very great 
debt to the Secretary of State, Honorable Dean G. 
Acheson; Ambassador Philip C. Jessup; Senator 
John Sherman Cooper; and Mr, Carlisle H. Humel- 
sine for the very frank and informative way in 
which they presented to the Conference the prob- 
lems confronting the Nation at this time. 

To Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, we express 
our warm appreciation of his inspiring address at 
the Annual State Dinner. 


VIII. APPRECIATION 

The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference is indeed grateful to the State of 
West Virginia and to its citizens for the generous 
hospitality bestowed upon the Governors of the 
several states and their parties, 

The Governors’ Conference especially wishes to 
thank Governor and Mrs. Patteson for their gra- 
ciousness, their kindness, and their unstinting devo- 


tion to us and for the welcome which we will long 
remember. 

We also desire to thank Mrs. Rosalind C. Funk, 
Chairman of the Host Committee; members of the 
Host, Welcoming, and Transportation Committees; 
and members of the Department of Public Safety of 
the state of West Virginia for their untiring labors 
which have made this Conference an unforgettable 
event. For the exceedingly delightful gifts presented 
to us by numerous West Virginia donors, we are 
most grateful. 

We extend our deepest appreciation to members 
of the Secretariat staff for their most efficient ser- 
vices. We particularly wish to thank the entire staff 
of the Greenbrier for the very attractive accom- 
modations and many kindnesses rendered all of us. 

To the press, photographers, radio and newsreel 
representatives, and the telegraph and telephone 
companies, we express our appreciation for the 
competent public reporting of this Conference. We 
have enjoyed immensely the concerts presented by 
the United States Naval Academy Band, 

We are indebted to Governor Frank Carlson, 
Chairman, and to the Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference for their leadership and dili- 
gence throughout the past year. 


Highway Safety 


(Continued from Page 185) 


tween main highways and farm or secondary roads 
in considering axle and gross weights. In Oregon, it 
was pointed out, it is left to the Highway Depart- 
ment to decide which roads can be used for 18,000 
pounds weights; likewise county courts have the 
right to rule out some roads in seasons when they 
are unsafe because of freezing or excessive moisture. 

For the objective of uniformity in size and weight 
limitations and truck regulation there was some 
discussion of the desirability of an interstate com- 
pact or other agreement. One Governor raised the 
question whether such a compact or agreement 
might not provide for revocation of license in one 
state upon conviction in another, 

Questions of financing adequate highways, with 
equitable shares of revenue from different categories 
of users, were discussed. It was suggested that in 
some states the small-passenger-car owner and the 
farmer who drives a light truck are, in effect, sub- 
sidizing the large trucks. Toll roads were cited as 
one means to meet the financial situation. On the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike some 22 per cent of fare- 
paying vehicles are trucks, it was reported, and 63 
per cent of total revenues are paid by trucks. In 
concluding the session, Chairman Lausche re-empha- 
sized that the needed highway system would not be 


achieved on the basis of present revenues. In this 
connection, he asked why the federal government 
should not be required, as the states are, to devote 
to highways all revenues derived from automobile 
use. He suggested that next year’s Conference ex- 
plore the problem of a more equitable distribution 
of funds collected from highway-user taxation. 


Peace Is Our Business 
(Continued from Page 171) 


sured us, but more importantly, we can achieve 
startling progress in the opportunities given the 
individual for cultural, intellectual, and spiritual 
development. With a better living assured, the 
thoughts of men can turn to ways to assure a better 
life. There are already signs that we are accepting 
as a fact, and not as a theory, the obligation of our 
society to provide equal opportunities for every 
citizen regardless of race, creed, or color. Therein 
lies the great hope that we can, in this last half cen- 
tury, progress even further in making a reality out 
of the brotherhood of man. 

There is the future. It is worth realizing for your 
sons and daughters, for mine, for all men every- 
where, 

It cannot be realized to the tune of World War 
III. That is why I say—with all my heart—peace 
is our business, 
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Progress of the States 


(Continued from Page 167) 


This pattern also obtains in the realm of federal- 
state relations. Federal grants to the states have in- 
creased almost three-fold within the last five years— 
from $600 million in 1944 to $1 billion goo million 
in 1949; and approximately 15 per cent of the func- 
tions and activities of state governments are financed 
from federally-collected funds. 

It is trite to say that the state, as such, and the 
federal government get money only from taxes. I 
repeat this trite statement because many times it 
seems to be forgotten. 

The state, in order to perform its own functions 
and to make increasing grants to the localities, has 
to search for and to use every productive source of 
revenue that it can find. And the federal govern- 
ment, for the same reasons, is now using every pro- 
ductive source of revenue available, with the sole 
exception of the property tax. The Governors’ Con- 
ference has been concerned with this problem for 
many years—concerned with it not only in its fiscal 
aspects, but because of the inevitable effects which 
it is having and will have upon the operation of 
democratic government as we have known it. 

The Governors’ Conference has been and is in- 
terested in the rejuvenation and in the strengthen- 
ing of local governments as the essential institu- 
tions of democracy, in the development and main- 
tenance of strong dynamic states as the necessary 
institutions of a federal system, and in the main- 
tenance of constructive state-local and national-state 
relations directed toward both of these ends. 

The Governors’ Conference has thought that a 
first step toward these objectives should be the re- 


organization of our tax policies and programs jn 
order to make more and more sources of revenue 
available to the localities for their own use, and 
more and more sources of revenue available to the 
states in order to enable them to do their own jobs, 

Much progress has been made along this line. 
State after state has relinquished revenue sources to 
its localities, and in March of this year, on behalf 


of the Governors’ Conference and the Council of | 
State Governments, I urged the Ways and Means | 


Committee of the House of Representatives to make 
a start toward these much-to-be-desired objectives, 

At no time has there been more extensive and 
organized interest in state government than there is 
today. Twenty-six of the states and territories now 
have commissions specifically established to study 
the problem of the organization and administration 
of state government, and most of the other states are 
working on the same questions through existing or. 
ganizations and agencies, The reports of these re- 
organization commissions and agencies will be sub- 
mitted to the next legislatures, most of which con- 
vene in January. 


, Governors’ Conference at this meeting will 
discuss most of these present-day, pressing problems 
of government, and I am certain will be able to 
arrive at conclusions and decisions that will be of 
the greatest benefit to all of the states. 

In so doing, this Forty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference will carry on the tradi- 
tion of the Conference—a tradition of ever-expand- 
ing interest in better state government, more ex- 
tensive interstate cooperation, and more construc- 
tive public service to all of the American people. 


ization, with their recommendations. 


159 pages 


1313 East 60th Street 


REORGANIZING STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


Summarizes the principles on which past state governmental reorganizations have 
been based. Describes the present patterns of administrative organization. Reviews 
recent reports of study commissions and groups in individual states on reorgan- 
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Washington Report 


Highway Grants.—The federal program of highway 
grants to the states for 1952-53 appeared certain in July 
of enactment before adjournment of the 81st Congress. 
It doubtless will provide for quite moderate increases in 
funds over those authorized for previous years. The bill 
passed by the House, H.R. 7941, would authorize an- 
nually $225 million for the primary system, $150 million 
for the secondary system, $125 million for urban roads 
and streets, and $70 million for the interstate system. 
As reported by the Senate committee, the bill would 
authorize the same amounts except that funds for the 
secondary system would be increased from $150 million 
to $200 million annually, and $50 million of additional 
funds would be included for defense roads. The Senate 
committee, instead of providing a new category of grants 
directly to units of local governments for improvements 
of county roads, as had been strongly urged, increased 
the secondary system funds and specified it is the intent 
of Congress that these funds be used primarily for local 
rural roads. In both the Senate and House version, the 
federal share of the projects on the interstate system 
would be increased to 75 per cent in place of the cus- 
tomary 50 per cent. Also, state and local governments 
would be permitted to use future grants to retire bonds 
issued for construction of toll-free roads. Senator John- 
son of Colorado will offer an amendment prohibiting 
federal grants unless the Secretary of Commerce receives 
assurance that no vehicles will be permitted on fed- 
erally aided highways when the gross weight on the road 
surface through any axle exceeds 18,000 Ibs. 
e 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii.—Bills to provide 
statehood for Hawaii (H.R. 49) and for Alaska (H.R. 
331) have been passed by the House. The Senate Interior 
Committee has favorably reported both measures, but 
with amendments. 

Social Security.—A conference committee of the two 
houses of Congress met recently to adjust differences be- 
tween the Senate and House bills to overhaul the Social 
Security system. Both measures would substantially in- 
crease federal grants to the states for old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. They 
would add at least ten million persons to the thirty-five 
million now covered under the insurance program. They 
would raise the tax base for the insurance program trom 
$3,000 to $3,600 a year. Average payments would be in- 
creased about 7o per cent by the House bill and about 
go per cent by the Senate version. The present tax ol 
1.5 per cent would be raised to 2 per cent next January 
by the House bill; the Senate measure would keep the 
present levy until 1956. Both bills would gradually raise 
the tax to 314 per cent on both employers and employees 
by 1970. Payments to permanently and totally disabled 
workers are provided for in the House version but not 
in the Senate’s. Both Senate and House measures would 
bring 1,400,000 state and local government employees, 
now without retirement protection, under the old age 


and survivors insurance program, if the state and local 
governments approve. The House version also would 
permit employees now under state or local retirement 
systems to be covered by the federal insurance program. 
The Senate version prohibits coverage of these employees. 

Civil Defense.—Increasing attention and publicity is 
being given to civil defense planning. Washington, D.C., 
Seattle, and Chicago are in the process of conducting 
studies as a test for preparation of an interim plan. 
Municipal specialists will determine steps cities would 
take for civil defense under prescribed conditions, utiliz- 
ing both municipal and private facilities. The outline of 
a plan will be developed in all fields, including police, 
fire, essential services, housing, feeding, medical care, 
demolition, removal of debris, traffic control, public in- 
formation, public health, mutual aid, etc. The interim 
program will be sent to the states and cities so that they 
may best know how to use the resources they have at 
hand; it is expected that many months will be required 
to develop a full scale program throughout the country. 

It has been announced that the National Security Re- 
sources Board will be ready by September 1st to present 
to the Governors of the states, for their guidance, the 
basic National Civil Defense Plan, a long-term program. 


Airport Grants.— The program of federal grants for air- 
port construction is to be accomplished over a period of 
seven years terminating in 1953. S. 2875 has been passed 
by the Senate and favorably reported by a House sub- 
committee to extend the time for appropriating and 
expending the authorized funds under the Federal Air- 
port Act for an additional five years. S$. 1281 has been 
favorably reported to the Senate to increase the federal 
share of the cost of land acquisition for airport develop- 
ment from 25 per cent to 50 per cent except in land- 
grant states, where the federal share would be larger, 
ranging to a maximum of 62.5 per cent. 


Federal Finances.—On June goth, the end of the fed- 
eral government’s 1950 fiscal year, there was a deficit of 
$3,122,000,000, which was $2,411,000,000 less than fore- 
cast by the President in his budget in January. Federal 
expenditures for the year amounted to $40,167,000,000 as 
compared with $40,057,000,000 in the preceding fiscal 
year. Receipts were $37,045,000,000 compared with $38,- 
246,000,000 in the preceding year. Gross public debt on 
June goth amounted to $257,357,000,000, an increase of 
$4,587.000,000 in the year. 

City Government Pay Rolls.—The 16,220 municipali- 
ties in the United States account for one-fifth of all pub- 
lic employment and pay rolls, according to a recent 
Census Bureau report, City Employment in 1949. Cities 
employ over one-half as many persons as the federal gov- 
ernment, and somewhat more than the state govern- 
ments. 
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